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POLITICS. 
FOR LHE PORT FOLIO. 


It is impossible for an American to contem- 
late the accumulated load of taxes and services, 
which are the inseparable attendants of a military 
government, without a sigh over the condition 
ot human society in Europe, and an ejaculation 
of gratitude toheavenfor that in his owncountry. 
In imputing these evilstothe European condition 
of soczety, 1 am sensible the opinion is not con- 
jormable to that which faction so delights to 
prattle, and knowing ignorance to repeat; but I 
believe it tobe the truth. Europe, being divid- 
ed into a number of wholly independent states, 
it is by their armies alone, that they can defend 
themselves against the encroachments of each 
other. This spirit of encroachment is so far 
from being extinguished, by the flood of philo- 
sophy, which poured upon that self-conceited 
dupe, the eighteenth century, that it never burnt 
with a more consuming blaze, than at the birth of 
this her daughter. ‘he system of partitions was 
acontrivance of the greatestofthe good oldlady’s 
royal iavourites, and she has left it as aprecious 
inheritance to herchild. Whata numberof sove- 
reignstates have been swallowed up inthe vortex 
of the last ten years, for the crime of being weak, 
and unable to resist an invading army! What a 
number more are on the point of suffering the 
same fate! The tendency of Europe is so ma- 
nifestly towards consolidation, that, unless it 
should suddenly and unexpectedly take a dif- 
ferent turn, in a few years, there will not be 
more than four or five sovereign states leit, 
of the hundreds which covered the surface of 
this quarter of the globe. Anarmy, therefore, 
is as necessary to every European power, which 
has any hope of long existence, as air to the mo- 
tion of the lungs ; and France, through the whole 
course of her revolution, has been so convinced 
of this, that she has not only kept on foot such 
armed myriads hitherto; but has settled, for 
her peace establishment, one of the largestarmies 
in Europe. Now it is impossible that such ar- 
mies should be levied, recruited, or maintained, 
without principles and measures of continual 
compulsion upon the people. Hence France, 
in her republican state, has continued to prac- 
tise them, under the name of conscription, and 
requisition, and forced loan, more than the most 
despotic of her enemies. Hence England, acoun- 
try justly renowned for its liberty, has always 
been obliged to adopt the system, as her insular 
situation modifies it with regard to her, by the 
impressment of seamen for her navy. And if 
she has hitherto avoided the other part of it, re- 
quisition, or the comptlsive raising of stores, 
provisions, labour, &c. ithas only been by drains 
ing the pockets of posterity, and loading their 
shoulders with debts, which will end im bank- 


It is from the consideration of these things, 
more than from any other, that I look to the 
union of our country, as to the sheet anchor of 
our hopes, and to its dissolution, as to the most 
dreadful of our dangers. So long as we remain 
united, alarge permanent army can never be ne- 
cessary among us. ‘lhe only occasion which 
can require a great military force, will be to 
withstand external invasion, a danger to which 
we shall become daily less exposed, as our popu- 
lation and strength increase. If once we divide, 
our exposure to foreign assault will at once be 
multiplied in proportion to the number of states 
into which we shall split, and aggravated in pro- 
portion to the weakness of every single part, 
compared with the strength of the whole. The 
temptation of foreign powers to invade us, will 
increase with the prospect of success which our 
division will present them, and fortresses and 
armies will be then the only security upon 
which the disunited states can rely for defence, 
against enemies from abroad. ‘This is not the 
worst. Each of the separate states will, from 
the moment of disunion, become, with regard 
to the others, a foreign power. Quarrels, of 
which the seeds are too thickly sown, will shoot 
up, like weeds in a rank soil, between them. 
Wars willsoonensue. ‘These must end, either 
in the conquest of one party by the other, or in 
frail, precarious, jealous compromises, and mo- 
mentary truces, under the name of peace; leav- 
ing, on both sides, the burden of its army, as the 
only guarantee for its security. Then mustthe 
surface of our country be bristled over with 
double and treble ranges of rock-hewn fortress- 
es, for barriers, and our cities turned into gaols, 
by a circumference of impenetrable walls. ‘Then 
will the great problem of our statesman too be, 
what proportion of the people’s sweat and blood 
can be squeezed from them, to maintain an ar- 
my, wihout producing absolute death. I speak 
in the sincerity and conviction of my soul, in 
declaring that I look upon standing armies, in- 
tolerable taxes, forced levies, contributions, con- 
scriptions and requisitions, as the unavoidable 
and fatal chain, of which disunion is but the first 
link. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE,. 

‘* For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 





It has been said, I believe by Dr. Spratt, that 
Cowley was one of the finest gentlemen of his 
ape. He was a man of an admirable judgment ; 
and, in the course of the civil wars, had wit- 
nessed enough of the brutality of the populace, 
to make him rightly appreciate the character o! 
‘the baser sort.” What he thought of that po- 





ruptcy. 


shape offensive, has, in revolutionary times, ac- 
quired so much weight, may be seen in the be- 
ginning of one of his poems. 


* What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 

I shali like BEAstTs, or COMMON PEOPLE die, 
Unless you write my elegy.” 


A jacobin writer has, somewhere, the fol- 
lowing image, which exhibits a tolerable pic- 
ture of the features of two kinds of political 
domination. It must, however, be added, that 
the first member of his paragraph contains a 
much juster allusion than the second. ‘+ Go- 
vernments have too generally proved to bea 
kind of political chrysalis, passing, by progres- 
sive transmutations, from the grub of pure de- 
mocracy, to the butterfly ofabsolute monarchy.” 
The author, at the close of his allusion, which, 
indeed, is sufficiently elegant, is more brilliant 
than correct. Pure democracy is, to be sure, 
a grub, a “ poor beetle, that we tread upon ;” it 
is not only a “ creeping thing,” but of the lowest, 
basest, and most offensive kind. It is always, 
by the energy of talents, and the arm of power, 
to be brushed away, like the filthy spider of our 
cielings. But monarchy, even when absolute, 
resembles a higher order of the soaring tribe, 
than a democratic rhetorician is willing toallow. 
Monarchy is an eagle. It sometimes rises au- 
daciously to the skies, and sometimes cruelly 
pounces its prey; but still it is strong, majestic, 
and bold, and rarely descends from the ele- 
vation of its greatness, or loses its power to awe, 
or its perspicacity to discern. 


My studies were interrupted, this evening, 
by the entrance of an old friend. He was, how- 
ever, a Classicalone; and his conversation was 
in tone with my books. As politics are a very 
reigning topic, the different forms of govern- 
ment were casually mentioned. Your republi- 
canism, says my friend, who has the works of 
Butler by heart, and who is, by way of excuse 
for the boldness of the appellation, an inveterate 
tory, reminds me of 


“ When a fly retires to bed, 

He rests his tail above his head ; 

So, in this mongrel state of ours, 

The rabble are the supreme powers.” 


Shenstone was the most indolent of pcets, 
which, by the bye, is a very strong phrase, and 
expressive of the very sublime of laziness. He 
was even more slothful than Thomson, who, in 
a lively manner,in his Castle of Indolence, des- 
cribes the yawns, the sleepiness, and the lan- 
guor ofabard. This disposition of Shenstone 
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| is very strongly and curiously manifested, in 
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one of his letters to the Rev. Mr. Graves. The 
poet is speaking of his far-famed pastoral, 
which, as the most meritorious of his produc- 
tions, one would suppose would be cherished by 
the author, with sufficient care. Of this poem, 
he says, ‘‘ I send you my ballad, on condition 
that you return it, with ample remarks, in your 
next letter. I say, ‘return it,” because I 
have no other copy, and am too indolent to 
take one.” 


Those of my readers who should suppose that, 
in the course of my studies, I read nothing but 
heavy folios, systems of philosophy, and the fa- 
thers of the church, would be in error. It is 
one of my established rules to peep into every 
publication, which comes to my hand. From 
books with the most unpromising titles, and 
even from the decaying leaves of an obsolete 
almanac, I have frequently gleaned entertain- 
ment sufficient for the refection of mind, be- 
nighted by November clouds, or benumbed with 
the wandof Hypochondria. Hence, my acquaint- 
ance are not surprised, when examining the 
contents of my book-case, to find the Seven 
Wise Masters and the History of Fair Rosa- 
mond, mingled with Shakespeare and Sully, and 
Gay and Grotius. 

In conformity to this scheme of study, which 
is derived, I can assure my readers, from no 


Grave philosopher, whose rules 
Of moral life are drawn from schools. 


I am in the habit of examining, with very eager 
attention, that ‘ folio of four pages,” vulgarly 
called a gazette or newspaper. For obvious 
reasons, | generally prefer an English paper to 
one of ourown journals. When I have the good 
fortune to obtain, fromsome city correspondent, 
a file of the True Briton, or the St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, 1 do not examine the dates, or, like Mur- 
phy’s upholsterer, explore the fate of an Indian 
prince, or the Emperor of Morocco; I look for 
curious adverdisements or whimsical paragraphs, 
and discover much droltery in that department 
of a public paper, which is supposed devoted 
to the dry and the dull. 


What, for example, can be more facetious 
than the various advertisements of perfumers, 
tailors, razor-makers, and quacks? Here, you 
are informed that L’Eau de Ninon is a per- 
fectly innocent, speedy, and efficacious purifier 
ofthe skin. [ here, vou are taught the virtues of 
Naples dew, and golden water. Mr. Jones tells 
you, that his rheumatic tincture owes its peculiar 
merit to a vegetable production: and Henry 
Cundell eulogizes his improved balsam of ho- 
ney, a8 though he were the qguecn bee herself. 
Then who is there who would not live, when 
the real restorer of life is to be had, for only 
106. and 6d. per bottle; and who would not dis- 
Iocate a limb, for the privilege of embrocating it 
with the veritable oi! for fractures? How char- 
mingly Dr. Swainson theorises upon the disease, 
scurvy, wnen he tells you it would be more ac- 
curate to call it * Atony, debility, want of force 
or vigour in the whole frame, ‘induced by the 
accidents of promiscuous love, by the quackery of 
doinestic medicines, and by the dreadful custom 
of apothecaries aod surgeons applying mercury, 
antimony, arsenic, &e,” What a display of 


classical learning 1s made by James Ryan, sur- 
geon, when he informs the wondering student, 
hat “ the herb, coltstoot, was called tussilagy, 
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by the ancients.”” Who would scruple to make 
the frequent journey to Caledonia, or lie every 
night between two Scots fidlers, if he can only 
carry in his pocket Jackson’s original oint- 
ment, which cures 15,000 persons annually, and 
was never known to fails ‘The cardiac tincture 
is sovereign for the attenuation of the fluids, and 
Sharp’s concave razors shave exceeding smooth 
and pleasant. ‘The cream of Euphrasy 


“ Will give dim eyes to wander leagues around.” 


And a saving of one guinea in three may 
be made by wearing Collyer’s silk stockings. 
Universal philanthropic pills will cure every 
disorder, and a bold dentist will forfeit a thou- 
sand pounds, if his patients, after using his “ cu- 
rious compound,” have the tooth-ach, or the 
least foulness of breath. 

My limits prevent farther description of the 
Mosaic work of English newspapers. ‘lhe sub- 
ject will be again resumed, ona future occasion. 
More of the sublime and beautiful of English 
advertising eloquence shall be rehearsed, and 
merry bills be quoted from those empirics, 


who, in the words of the sneering bishop 
Hail, 


Give adose for every disease 
In prescripts long, and tedious recipes. 


It is very fashionable, among young students, 
to read the histories of Dr. Robertson. His 
style, always stately and magnificent, strikes the 
juvenile enthusiast, and is a model of purity, 
especially when we reflect that it is the language 
ofa North Briton. In the choice of his differ- 
ent histories, there is anunreasonable attention 
pai + io two, and an unpardonable neglect dis- 
played towards one of his works. ‘lhe histo- 
ries of Charles V. and of America, are con- 
stantly read and praised. ‘he history of Scot- 
land is rarely quoted, and, I fear, not sufficiently 
read. But he, who neglects this work, in fa- 
vour of the others, must be capitally convicted 
in the court of Taste and Criticism. The his- 
tory of Scotland was Ur. Robertson’s first per- 
formance. It was written in the vigour of life, 
in retirement, and when the ingenious author 
was Only an obscure curate, without the support 
of popular taste, church preferment, and the pa- 
tronage ofaking. It was intended by the au- 
thor to pave his way to fortune and favour: and, 
composed with that view, in adversity, and con 
amore, it is plain, that with Robertson’s powers, 
it must be excellent. Purer and more nervous 
English can scarcely be found. 


STATE OF LITERATURE IN ENGLAND AND AME- 
RICA, AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Matthew Paris, speaking of the deplorable 
ignorance of the English, in 1061, marrates a 
contest between the rector of a parish and his 
parishioners, respecting the duty of repairing the 
church pavement. ‘he cause was carried into 
the king’s court, and the rector gained his suit 
by the following quotation from St. Peter— 
« Paveant illi, non paveam ego,”—which he 
construed—‘* They are to pave the church 
yard and not I.” This was allowed by the 


} judge to be good law, and accepted as a correct 


translation. 
‘L here is extant an act of the British parlia- 
ment, passed so late as the year 1460, which 


enacts, * Lhat nablemen, and the fellows of the j 








university of Oxford, should be entitled to the 
benefit of clergy, even though they couid not 
read. 


AMERICAN LEARNING, 1801. 


A speculator, who had rapidly amassed a 
princely fortune, wishing to figure as a scholar, 
sent the following order to an eminent book. 
seller in Philadelphia. 


sur 


i wants to by sum Buks—as I am prodig. 
house fond of larnen—please to send by the 
Bear here 5 hunder Dollars woth of the Aan. 
sumest you hav— 


Yoors &c,——— 


Pope’s letters are exactly like the exercises of 
a school boy. It is wonderful that a writer, 
who appeared to have a despotic power over 
all the melody, energy, and variety of English 
phrase, should write a string of lame letters, 
scarcely decent enough to pass for the composi- 
tions of acollege. ‘The author of the Rape of 
the Lock, and the translator of Homer, when he 
descends from his elevation, to address famili- 
arly bishop Atterbury or Bolingbroke, is auk- 
ward, stiff, and constrained, like the rustic re- 
cruit upon drill. I believe, that most of the 
boarding school misses, in Great Britain, would 
write letters, in the true epistolary style, much 
better than Pope. ‘hey would certainly be 
more easy, and the sprightliness that these fair 
inditers sought tor, would certainly be found. 
Pope, on the contrary, seems to resolve * now 
I will be gay in this epistle,” and then labours 
at cheerfulness, with the aukwardness of a 
clown, who strives to bellow ha, ha, during the 
twinges of the tooth-ach. 


In a letter of monsieur Flechier, descriptive 
of the character of the celebrated bishop of 
Meaux, there is the following pretty compli- 
ment to the versatile powers of a shining pre- 
late. Scholars were satisfied with his Latin, and 
courtiers were delighted with his bows, 


MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE TO THEIR KIND 
CUSTOMERS. 


It has fared with the poet of the United 
States, as it has with the manufacturer of cloths; 
each has found a plenty of raw materials, each 
has made good homespun ware, and each has 
failed in raising that fine nap, and giving that 
brilliant colour to their manufactures, which 
strike the eye of people of fashion. As we 
may, without vanity, be presumed to be at the 
top of our trade, we ‘have th ought it our especial 
duty to examine, critically and scientifically, 
the most modish, literary manufactures of Eu- 
rope, to discover the causes of their tonish 
superiority ; and to avail ourselves of our dis- 
coveries, for the benefit of the fine writers, as 
manufacturers of our own country. The great 
Frederic of Prussia stole the art of making 
China from Canton, and the Englishman, 
Wedgwood, by a similar address, has caused 
the wares of Birmingham and Stafford to rival 
the porcelain of Potzdam, and the vases of 
Etruria. 

We shall proceed to acquaint our brother 
tradesmen with our discoveries in order. 
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In our opinion, one of the principal causes of 
the fashionable superiority of poetry, woven in 
European looms, is the judicious use of epithets. 
These should be gorgeous, splendid, far-fetched, 
and obnubilous; that is to say, almost unintelli-. 
gible. ‘The fault of the American Parnassian 
weaver is, that he makes both warp and filling 
of strong, plain, good sense, when the stuff will 
find a much readier market, if he will merely 
warp with sense, and fill with epithet. Doubt- 
less, there is now on hand many a durable piece 
of American stuff, which would command a 
ready market, if tambored with choice epithets, 
alter the manner of those ingenious weavers, 
Mrs. CuaRLoTTe SmitTH, Detra Crusca, 
and Anna Maritpa. 


MESSRS. COLON AND SPONEEF, 


Have, at a great expense, erected an Epithet 
Jenny, with which they card, spin, and twist 
all kinds of epithets ; single threaded, double 
twisted, and long rolled epithets, by the hank, 
or pound. A few real gold and silver wire, 
and spangled ditto, for the manufacturers of 
epilogues and theatrical addresses. Ditto tin- 
sel for songs. 

N. B. They may be sewed on old plain 
poetry, so that the seam cannot be discovered, 
through the best Spectacles. 

In seven words of New-England poesy, in 
the New-Engiand Primer, are the following 
lines: 

The Cat doth play, 
And after slay. 

This happy description we have amplified, 
and bespangled, with epithets, in the following 
and best manner of CuarLotte Situ. 


SONNET TO AN OLD MOUSER. 


Child of lubricious art! of sanguine sport! 
Of pPANGFUL MIRTH! sweet ermin’d sprite! 
Who lov’st with silent, VELVET STEP to court 
The bashful bosom of the night. 


Whose elfin eyes can pierce night’s sable gloom, 
And witch her Farry PREY with guile, 

Who sports fell frolic o’er the grisly tomb, 

And gracest death with dimpling smile! 
DAUGHTER OF IREFUL MIRTH, sportive in rage, 
Whose joy should shine in sculptur’d bas relief, 
Like Patience, in rapt Shakespear's deathless page, 
Smiling in marble at wan grief: 

Oh, come and teach me all thy barb’rous joy, 
To sport with sorrow first and then destroy. 


LPIGRAM. 


Once, when a stage Jove, 
In a fury of vapour, 
Was snowing on Lear 
A storm of white paper; 
On a sudden, he stopt— 
While Reinagle cries, 
Snow, honest friend, snow, 
More snow from the skies. 
The white paper’s out, 
Cried Jove, with a frown ; 
Vhat, all the white out! 
Then, damme, snow brown. 


From a late novel the following lines are 
borrowed. They contain a very pretty thought, 
expressed with much delicacy. 


TO ANN. 


You say, dear maid, that you believe 
‘The love I vow to you sincere; 

You hope my heart would ne’er deceive, 
But to the vows I make adhere. 
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Then FAITH and xNoPr, ’tis plain, combin’'d, 
Thou dost within thy heart possess ; 

Let cuariry to these be join’d, 
And with thyself my passion bless. 


A REPUTATION VINDICATED. | 


A Bachelor of forty five 
Once took it in his head to wive; 
As he was rich in lands and money, 
All long’d to catch the fusty crony— 
Old maids and misses were not idle, 
The one must lisp, the other bridle: 
Says farmer Blunt, come court our Sue, 
Zounds neighbour, you can’t better do ; 
W hat, little Sue, why she’s too green, 
The girl has not yet seen sixteen. 
If Sue should several years yet tarry, 
She then would be full young to marry ; 
Too young—tho’ Sue’s my own relation, 
I'll speak to clear her reputation. 
She’s old enough to be your lady, 
For two years past, she had a baby! 


LINES TO HER, WHO WILL BEST UNDERSTAND 
THEM. 


When first I met your sparkling eyes, 
And felt their beams inflame my heart, 
Anticipating future sighs, 
Cold Caution urged me to depart. 


But ardent Love, presumptuous boy, 

With Hope’s gay visions cheer’d my soul, 
And whisper’d “ Laura may be coy, 

And force the love-sick tear to roll; 


Yet soon, disdaining coquet wiles, 

Consent the charmer’s tongue shall speak, 
And, with the sunshine of her smiles, 

Dry every tear that stains thy cheek.” 


The subsequent drinking song contains more 
sentiment than most of those ballads, which 
are roared at every carousal. 


ANACREONTIC., 
BY GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 


If life be a bubble, and break with a glass, 

You must toss off your wine, if you’d wish it to 
last ; 

For the bubble may well be destroyed with a puff, 

If ‘tis not kept floating in liquor enough. 


If life be a flower, as philosophers say, 

’Tis a very good thing, understood the right way ; 

For ii life be a flow'r, any blockhead can tell, 

If you’d have it look fresh, you must moisten it 
well. 


This life is no more than a journey, ’tis said, 

Where the roads for most part, are confoundedly 
bad ; 

So let wine be our spurs, and all travellers will mon, 

‘That whatever’s the road, we jog merrily on. 


‘This world toa theatre liken’d has been, 
Where each man around has his part in the scene ; 
’Tis our part to get drunk, and ’tis matter of fact, 
That the more you all drink, boys, the better you 
act. 


This life is a dream, in which many will weep, 
Who have strange, silly fancies, and cry in their 
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MISCELLANY. 


‘STUDY TO BE QUIET,AND TO DO YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


The Thessalonians, to whom this rule was 
given, were probably an inquisitive race, and, 
like the men of Athens, spent their time in no- 
thing else, but either to tell, or to hear some 
new thing. We must frame such a supposition, 
to excuse St. Paul from the charge of imperti- 
nence. For nothing can appear more a work of 
supererogation, than to tell man, selfish by na- 
ture, to live in peace, and to pursue his own ad- 
vantage. Nature, and the primary laws of 
being, have told him so already. But this 
epistle, written at Athens, and sent to Ihessalo- 
nica, that is, from one tuattling, idle city to ano- 
ther, was seasonable and proper, notwithstand- 
ing all fine reasoning to the contrary. For 
myself, I can affirm confidently, that I need not 
turn over the archives of the Uhessalonians, to 
discover a million of cases, where men study to 
be restless, and to pry into other people’s busi- 
ness. 

Impertinent curiosity is, however, a vice of 
the village, rather than of the city. I am sur- 
prised that Paul did not give the direction in 
my text, expressly to the country people. For, 
though impertinence is not so local, as never to 
be found, except in cottages, still it is a fact, 
that the askers of whys and wherefores are ge- 
nerally villagers, and not cits. In town, strange 
sights are so common, and the tongues of fame 
sO numerous, that each inhabitant, distracted 
with endless variety, thinks it better to mind his 
own business, than to inspect the concerns of a 
thousand neighbours. In the country, external 
circumstances being essentially different, hence 
the manners of the people assume a different 
colour ; there the incidents are so few, on which 
elutton curiosity can feed, that even morsel no- 
velties are seized upon with avidity. A far- 
mer’s purchase of a silk gown for his wife, or 
ihe irrevular pregnancy of his daughter, I have 
known to engross, tor weeks, the thoughts and 
cnat of those vacant, and meddling neighbour- 
hoods, which disobey the precept of Paul. 

A certain elegant fabulist among the Latins, 
describes a race of the busy bodies, running 
wildly about, out of breath with inquiring, pry- 
ing into every nook, and, by their restless indo- 
lence, wearying themselves and tormenting 
others. This is a strong picture, and some 
might say, overcharged; a Darly’s caricatura 
of manners, rather than the natural strokes of 
an ftalian. But I will engage to find the ori- 
ginals ot this portrait, in every village I visit. 
Men in the country, no less than in town, have 
various schemes to execute, and many duties 
which ought to be discharged. But negligent 
of these, and with the beam in their own eyes, 
they go groping about to discover a mote in their 
neighbours.—’ Tis a mote, in general, that they 
gaze for most earnestly, and it is a mote that 
they magnify into a mountain. 

‘This weak, if not criminal conduct, is gener- 
ally the first begotten of jealousy and rivalship. 
Lhe malignant inquiries that are then made of 
a neighbour’s fortune or fame, are veiled by an 
affectation of impartiality. and candour. But 
ail may discern that such insidious queries are, 
like arrows discharged from a covert, meant to 
deeply wound, and yet, by their course, not to 
betray the archer. 

What is it to thee, censorious woman, if thy 
frail sister have lapsed by the wayside? Doth 





sleep ; 

But of us, when we wake from our dream, ‘twill 
be said, 

That the TEARS of the TaNKARD were all tha 
we shed. 


her fall shake thy foundation, and hast thou to 
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bear the burden of her suckling? Gaze not at 
her infirmity, nor circulate her reproach. Con 
over the catalogue of thy own gallantries, and, 
trust me, thou wilt not havea moment left to 
read, or to compile a scandalous chronicle. 

What is it to thee, meddling man, if thy 
neighbour’s goods be attached, hast thou to pay 
the fees of the officer? Keep thy ledger accu- 
rately, and peep not into his day-book: Ask not 
of his apprentices, how they fare at their mas- 
ter’s board, nor how many dollars he takes in a 
vear. Study to be quiet, and to mind thy own 
business, and thou wilt find that thou hast little 
leisure to take an inventory of another man’s 
wealth. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TEA-TABLE TALK. 


Yester eve, as she was pouring out for me 
the third cup of hyson, my friend Doris whis- 
peredin a monitory tone,that was asharp sarcasm 
against fine girls, you were so imprudent, Mr. 
Oldschool, to publish last winter. Nothing 
could be more impudent than making out a ca- 
talogue of goods, tor gentlemen’s wear, and es- 
tablishing a kind of auction of beauty. For 
candour’s sake, ransack your Shakspeare, or 
the rest of the old poets, you are so eternally 
reading, and pick up in your way “ here a little, 
and there a little; something that shall sooth 
the ear of our charmers, captivate the coquettes, 
and propitiate the prudes of Philadelphia.— 
Oh madam! a voice replied, nothing can be 
more easy than to find the materials of praise, 
and nothing can be more pleasant than to apply 
them. I would rather commend a thousand of 
your femates, than quarrel with one. Indeed, 
I should think him but a callous coxcomb, who 
could live in Philadelphia, and abstain a day 
from praising its pretty women. 

Tor example, if a friend and well-wisher 
should think of the wit and grace ofa young lady, 
who resides not ahundred miles from Chesnut- 
street, he would instantly and justly apply 
following : 


the 


Sapaspeshandek coke te pibanha When you speak, Sweet, 

I’d have you do it ever: when you sing, 

I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms, 

Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs 

To sing them too: when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you m‘ght ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 

And own no other function: Lach your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 

Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That ALL YOUR ACTS ARE QUEENS. 


WINTER’S TALE. 


Do you not remember, my dear Doris, the 
voice continued, when we heard Serena protest 
wien f against a matrimonial alliance, and 
talk of galloping to Bethlehem, to hide from 
men, that you gave asmile of incredulous arch- 
ness, and bade me repeat to the vowing virgin, 


ds ahi caubdeons dilation «¢ Question your desires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood; 
Can you en dure the livery of a nun, 

Vor aye to be in shady <opaeen ahs ot 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chaunting pale hymns to the cold fruitless moon? 
Tnrice blessed they that master so their blood, 
Yo undergo such maiden pilgrimage ! 

Lut earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that, which withering onthe virgin thorn, 
Crows, lives, and dies in singie blesseduess !” 


MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT DREAM. 
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But, says Doris, did not a certain enamoured 
youth hand out from the theatre, last Wednes- 
day, your charming friend Annette ; and was he 
not observed to quit her hand with that reluc- 
tance, as if absorbed in meditating on the truth 
of the following quotation? 


capnditnleumbuinibideiahentess peyeeeeeber hand’s 

As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it; 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, 

That’s bolted by the northern blast twice o’er. 

WINTER’S TALE. 

I protest, rejoined the voice, I always speak 
with vehemence, whenever I am called upon to 
give my opinion of the merits of your friend 
Asseossoseeee AS my OWN words would be too 
feeble, suffer me to use those of Shakspeare. 


‘¢ Do not smile at me that I boast her off; 
For thou wilt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her.” 

Pray, interrupted Doris, who, with the usual 
volatility of the sex, bounds with incredible agi- 
lity from one topic to another, what do you 
think of the violent effects of amorous infatua- 
tion, upon the mind and countenance of young 
Philander, the handsome, ‘* winsome laddie,” 
the very Adonis of chambermaids, for whom 
every spinster sighed, and every widow wafted 
her weeds away? The power of passion, and 
the witcheries of an enchantress cause him to 
be melancholy, to fold his arms like a malecon- 
tent, and to sigh away Sundays. Here is a 
task for you. Find me instantly five lines to 
describe this ill-fated swain. Find them with- 
out hesitation, on pain of the impeachment of 
your Readiness, and a laugh at your snail-paced 
recollection. LIobey, and remember what Pro- 
theus says, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


‘‘T leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 

Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me ; 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought, 
Made wit, with musing, weak, heart sick with thought.” 

It is a great pity, and I have no doubt the 
forsaken damsel thinks so, that a certain dear 
perjidious and gay decciver should suddenly pre- 
fer Laura to Lucinda. Come, Mr. Motto 
Maker, what would you inscribe on the shield 
of this ‘volatile knight, who, in “ fields of the 
heart,” is thus triumphant, and makes such a 
capricious use of victory? Oh! I have it at 
once—what could be more apt than 

‘* T lately did adore a twinkling star, 
But zow 1 worship a celestial sun.’ 

Here the conversation was snapped off. An 
athletic “ Fersey Blue” got his militia sword be- 
tween his legs, agitated the table, confounded 
a tea-cup, soiled some muslin robes, and burnt 
many taper fingers. Disturbed by the disaster, 
Doris grew grave, and her friends silent. But 
when Doris has another tea-party, what was 
said, and what was sung, shall certainly be 
echoed in The Port Folio. 


AMUSEMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHOPKEEPERS, APPRENTICES, 


Re. 

When a shopkeeper first enters on business, 
he cught to advertise fora partaer in trade with 
at least 30001; and in so doing, set forth, that 
the profits will clear 40 or 50 ger cen:. and that 
the advertiser will take upon himself the act7ve 
part of the business: by this is understood eve- 
ry thing relating thercto, more especially moncy 
matters. Wheuhe gets up in the morning, let 
him dress off in the sprucest style—nankeen 





| trowsers very wide, made da Jurgue—as the 


size of a Turk’s inexpresszbles is very conven}. 
ent, and much admired by the fair sex. Have 
your hair cropt in the neatest manner, the hair 
rather close, which will give the head the ele. 
gant small appearance of the Apollo of Belvj. 
dere. The little hair that is left should be dis. 
torted in a variety of directions, so as to affect 
the natural carelessness of an Orlando Furioso; 
but by no means wear any powder, as it will 
dirty your clothes, and give you the appearance 
of abarber ora miller. Your cravat should come 
up to your ears, and be filled out with a stiffener 
large and strong, which will give youthe appear. 
ance of great strength, a natural qualification, and 
useful to the ladies in a variety of ways. Let 
your waistcoat be very short, which will answer 
one elegant purpose, and two very laudable 
ones; the first is, it will show the fascinating 
contour of your hip; the second, save cloth, 
and consequently expense ; and lastly, you will 
mortify Snip, by injuring the luxuriance of his 
cabbage. Be sure you follow the same plan in 
‘your coat; have the buttons onthe hip set ve. 
ry close, which will help to give you the ap. 
pearance of a manly breadth in the shoulders; 
and let the tail be cut as sharp away as a jack. 
daw’s or a fighting cock’s, when he is spurred 
and clipt out for battle. The shopmen and 
grown-up apprentices may observe the same 
rules as their young ary masters, but with the 
additional caution, never to be seen, /zke Watty 
Cockney, Sweeps the shop in a white apron: 
this part of your business will be readily taken 
off your hands for a few cents. Thus equip- 
ped, get behind your counter about twelve 
o’clock. Keep the ladies in close conversation; 
catch the amorous glinces of their eyes witha most 
significant look; and you must know, a look 
speaks stlent and most expressive language ; and 
be sureto touch their fair hand, which conveys a 
wonderful sympathy: and to know the effect of 
such, you need only read the amours of Uncle 
Loby and Widow Wadman, who carried on their 
courtship by similar touches, in tracing out the 
parallels in his plan of the siege of Dunkerque ; 
by douches he gained the widow’s heart, anda 
shopkeeper may come off as well in the field of 
Venus as asoldier. Asthe loose fish are now gliding 
about, they will be easily distinguished by the 
keenness of their salamander looks: and one great 
thing 1m your favour 1s, that ladies of the above 
description always show a marked partiality for 
those who can furnish them with articles, at an 
easy rate. Kom the great variety that frequents 
your shop, your amours may be regulated in 
the mostagreeable manner—a few y ards of mus- 
lin, &c. and « gig on a Sunday, will frank you 
for the whole week; and you will obtain for 
these trifles, what the man of large fortune, 
and the fat and greasy citizen, retired from 
business, must pay hundreds for. ° Should the 
sums attending your gallantr y, the chances 
of the hazard-table, and av ariety of concurring 
expenses, render a bankruptcy inevitable, do it 
in as masterly a style as possible; the more you 
take in, the less loss will it be to each, and you 
will be called a d d dat fh 00 instead of 
the miserable ap} pellation of a puliry rogue; and 
you need not bl; ish at paying them with a shi- 
ing in the pound, as you have numerous exam- 
at to follow in this respect. One th ing I 
w roxy particularly ré covnmend: let your shop 
be very large; buy a cart-load of siraw, and 
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hus your shop will make a most respectable ap- 
pearance ; and as grocers set off their shops with | 
npty cannisters, apothecaries with bladders and 
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le. Binpty Sottles, to make up a show, you havea 
vie eight to do the same: but above all, afew days 
ise Mpeiore you break, have your house fresh painted. 
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MORALS. 


me /™ Corporeal pleasure, which so powerfully al- 
ter Myres and enchants us, Wisdom declares, that it is 
ar. Mut a present, momentary, and transient satis- 
nd MMjction of brutish sense, dimming the light, sul- 
et Ming the beauty, impairing the vigour, and re- 
rer Maraining the activity of the mind; diverting it 









































ble Hfom better Operations, and indisposing it to 
ng Maajoy purer delights; leaving no comfortable 
th, #rlish or gladsome memory behind it, but often 


vill 


pllowed with bitterness, regret, and disgrace. 


his That the profitthe world so greedily gapes after 
‘in 9; but a possession of trifles, not valuable in 
ve- Mahemselves, nor rendering the masters of them > 
ap- Ho; accidentally obtained, and promiscuously 


rs; 
Cha 
‘ed 
ind 
me 
the 


injoyed by all sorts, but commonly by the worst 
of men; difficultly acquired, and easily lost; 
however, to be used but for a very short time, 
d then to be resigned into uncertain hands. 
That the honour men so dote upon is ordinarily 
ut the difference of a few petty circumstances, 


itty Ha peculiar name or title, a determinate place, a 
on: MMistinguishing ensign ; things of only imaginary 
cen Mxcellence, derived from chance, and conferring 


ip» 


0 advantage, except from some little influence 


lve Hthey have upon the arbitrary opinion, and fickle 
on; Mlumour of the people; complacence in which 
Ost His vain, and reliance upon it dangerous. ‘lhat 


00k 


power and dominion, which men so impatiently 
and 


struggle fur, are but necessary evils introduced 


’$ & [io restrain the bad tempers of men; most evil 
tof Mp them that er joy them; requiring tedious at- 
ncle Hitendance, distracting care, and vexatious toil; 
ier H¥ittended with frequent disappointment, op- 
the Mrobrious censure, and dangerous envy; hay- 
ue; Ming such real burdens, and slavish incumbrances, 
da Hikweetened only by superficial pomps, strained 
d of obsequiousness, some petty privileges and ex- 
ing tmptions, scarce worth the mentioning. That 
the HMwit and parts, of which men make such ostenta- 
eat Hilton, are but natural endowments, commendable 
ove M¥oniy in order to use, apt to engender pride and 
for vanity, and hagely dangerous, ifabused or mis- 
an Biemployed. Why should I mention beauty, 
nts Mthat fading toy ; or bodily strength and activity, 
| in qualities so palpably inconsiderable? Upon 
us MBthese and such like flattering objects, so adored 
you BEby vulgar opinion, Wisdom exercising severe 
for Bhand impartial judgment, and perceiving in them 
inéy HMno intrinsic excellence, no solid content spriog- 
om fing from them, no perfection thence accruing 
the Hito the mind, no high reward allotted to them, 
iceS Hino security to the future condition, or other 
ing Mdurable advantages proceeding from them; it 


o it Hiconcludes they deserve not any high opinion 
you Hof the mind, wor any vehement passion of the 
you Misoul, nor any laborious care to be employed 
1 of Bon them, and moderates our alfcctions towerd 
and Mithem: it frees us from anxious desire of them ; 
hile Bh from being transported with oxcessive joy in 
am= ithe acquisition of them ; from ). ing overwhelm- 
gl Bled with disconsolate sorro the missing of 
hop Hthem, or parting with them im repming and 
and tnvying at those who huve ‘er success than 
elsy MBourselves in the procurny m; irom immo- 
to Biderate toil in getting, 31 in preserving 
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tions of passion, and tedious vexations of body, 
it maintains our minds in a cheerful calm, quiet 
indifference, and comfortable liberty. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF PARNELL. 


For the life of Parnell, the world is obliged 
to Goldsmith, a biographer worthy of his virtue 
and his genius. It is much to be regretted, 
that so masterly a writer had not the means of 
being more completely informed. Goldsmithnot 
only did not knowhim himself, but was ‘ oblig- 
ed to take his character from such as knew but 
little of him, or who, perhaps, could have given 
him very little information if they had known 
more.” 

The facts, stated in the present account of 
Parnell, are principally taken from Goldsmith, 
whose narrative is written with an activity of 
research, that leaves little to be supplied, and an 
agreeable manner of communication, that ap- 
proaches so near perfection, as to preclude the 
most distant hope of improvement. 

‘©The life of Parnell is a task,” says Dr. 
Johnson, * which I should very willingly de- 
cline, since it has been lately wirtten by Gold- 
smith, a man of such variety of powers, and 
such felicity of performance, that he always 
seemed to do best, that which he was doing; a 
man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; 
whose language was copious without exuber- 
ance, exact without constraint, and easy with- 
out weakness. What such an author has told, 
who would tell again?” 

Thomas Parnell was descended from an an- 
cient family, that had for some centuries been 
settled at Congleton, in Cheshire. His father, 
Thomas Parnell, who had been attached to the 
commonwealth party, upon the restoration went 
over to Ireland, where he purchased an estate, 
which, with his lands in Cheshire, descended 
to the poet, who was his eldest son, and still 
remain in the family. 

He was born in Dublin, in 1679, and received 
the first rudiments of his education at the school 
of Dr. Jones, in that city. , 

When he was only thirteen years old, he was 
admitted a member of Trinity college, Dublin, 
which may be considered as a presumption, that 
he had made great progress in learning at a 
very early age; tor young men, proposed to be 
entered at that umiversitv, are expected to be 
well acquainted with the Latin, and to have at- 
tained some proficiency in the Greek. 

** His progress,” says Goldsmith, “ through 
the college course of study, was probably mark- 
ed with but little splendour; his imagina- 
tion might have been too warm to relish the 
cold logic oi Burgerdicius, or the dreary subtle- 
ties of Smiglesius; but it is certain that, as a 
classical scholar, few could equal him. His 
own compositions shew this, and the deference 
which the most eminent men of his time paid 
him upon that head, put it beyond a doubt.” 

He was admitted to the degree of master of 
aris, July 9, 1700, and was the same year or- 
dained a deacon, by Dr. King, bishop of Derry, 
having obtaineda dispensation from the primate, 
as being under the canonical age. 

About three years afterwards, he was made 
a priest, by Dr. King, then archbishop of Dub- 





hs: them: and so delivering »m all these un- 





lin, and ia 1705, Dr. St. George Ash, bishop of 


quiet anxieties of thought, tumultous perturba- | Clogher, conferred on him the archdeaconry of 
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Clogher. 

About the same time, he married Miss Anne 
Minchin, a young lady of great merit and beau- 
ty, upon whom he wrote the song begicning, 
My days have been so wond’rous free. 

His first excursions to England began about 
the year 1706, where his company was desirea, 
and his friendship was sought by persons of 
every rank and party, even before he made any 
figure in the literary world. 

He had been bred a whig, and for some time 
adhered to that party; but afterwards attached 
himself to the tories. Private affection and 
friendship have often a very powerful influence 
on political principles. Men of vigorous un- 
derstandings, and of upright intentions, fre- 
quently approve of measures and systems, mere- 
ly because they are embraced or supported by 
men whom they love and esteem. 

He was the intimate friend of Pope, Gay, 
Arburthnot, and Swift, and was probably in- 
duced to join the tories, by the persuasions and 
arguments of the latter; who, after he had join- 
ed that party himself, was very eager to make 
converts of otlier men of genius. 

It is certain, whatever was the cause, that, at 
the dismission of the whig ministry, in the end 
of queen Anne’s reign, he changed his party, not 
without much censure from those whom he de- 
serted, and was received, by the new ministry, 
as a valuable reinforcement. | 

Swift introduced him to Harley, whom he 
had before highly prepossessed in his favour.— 
When Harley was told that Parneli waited 
among the crowd, in an outer-room, he went, 
by the pérsuasion of Swift, with his treasurer’s 
staff in his hand, to bid him welcome; and ad- 
mitted him as a favourite companion of his con- 
vivial hours. Pope compliments Harley on the 
delicacy of his choice of intimate friends, aud 
mentions Parnell among the number. 

For him, thou oft hast bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 
For Swift and him, despis’d the farce of state, 
‘The sober foilies ofthe wise and great; 
TDext’rous, the craving, fawning fool to quit, 
And pleas’d to ’scape from flattery to wit. 

His companionable talents, and classical eru- 
dition, procured him admission into the society, 
called the Scridlerus Club, formed by Pope, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, Swift, and Jervas. It is pro- 
bable, the club began with Parnell; for it is not 
mentioned, during his intimacy with Addison, 
Stecle, and Congreve, previous to his connecs 

iou with the tory ministry. How long it lasted 
is nut xactly ascertained. Few societies have 
been prvductive of a greater variety oi frolics 
and whimsical conceits. They wrote many 
things in Conjunction; and, according to Gold- 
smith, Gay usually was amanuensis. Of those 
joint productions, in which Parnell had a princi- 
palshare, the Origin of the Sciences, from the 
Monkies in Ethiopia is particularly mentioned. 

The connection between these wits advanced 
the fame and interest of them all. Lhey sub- 
mitted their productions to the review of each 
other, and readily adopted alterations, dictated 
by taste and judgment, unmixed with envy or 
any sinister motive. . With those fricnds Par- 
nell continued intimately connected during his 
life. Every vear, as soon as he had collected 
the rents of his estate, and.the revenue of his 
benefices, he came over to England, and spent 
some months. He lived in un elegant style, 
when he was in the world, and rather impaired 
than improved his estute. 
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Pope was particularly fond of Parnell’s cor- 
pany, and seems to have been under several 
literary obligations to him, for his assistance in 
the translation of Homer. 

‘¢ My business,” says he, “‘ depends entirely 
upon you. Lhe momentI lost you, Eustathius, 
with nine thousand contractions of the Greek cha- 
racteraroseto view! Spedanus, with allhisauxili- 
aries,in number a thousand pages (value three 
shillings), and Dacicr’s three volumes, Barnes’s 
two, Valteries three, Cuperus, halfin Greek, Leo 
Aliatius, three parts in Greek, Scaliger, Macro- 
bius, and (worse than them all), Aulus Gel:ius! 
All these rushed upon my soulat once, and whelm- 
ed me undera fit of the head-ach. Dear sir, not 
only asyou are a friendanda good natured man, 
but asyouare a christian andadivine, come back 
speedily,and prevent the increase of my sins; for, 
at the rate I have begun torave, I shall not only 
damn all poets and commentators who have 
gone before, but be damned myself by all who 


come after me. In short, come down forthwith, | 


or give me good reasons for delaying, though 
but for a day or two, by the next post. If I find 
them just, I will come up to you, though you 
know how precious my time is at present; my 
hours were never worthso much money before.” 

Gay was obliged to Parnell on another ac- 
count ; for, being always poor, he was not above 
receiving from him the copy-money which he 
got for his writings. 

** Your Zoilus,”’ says Pope, “really transcends 
the expectation I had conceived of it. Ihave 
put itinto the press, beginning with the poem 
Batrachom. Inform me upon what terms I am 
to deal with the bookseller, and whether you 
design the copy-money for Gay, as you former- 
ly talked. I scarce sce any thing to be altered 
inthe whole piece. In the poem you sent, I 
will take the liberty you allow me. ‘The story 
of Pandora, and The Eclogue upon Liealth, are 
the most beautiful things I ever read.” 

The Life of Homer, prefixed to the translation 
of the Lliad, was written by Parnell, and correct- 
ed by Pope; and he assures us, the correction 
was not effected without great labour. ‘“ It is 
still stiff,” says he, ** and was written still stiffer ; 
as it is, I verily think, it cost me more pains in 
correcting, than the writing would have done.” 
In one of his letters to Paroell, he treats the 
Life of Homer with much greaterrespect. ‘Til 
were totell you,” says he, “ithe thing I wish above 
all things, itis to see youayain; the neXxtis to sve 
your treatise on Zoilus, withthe Batrachomuoma- 
chia, and the Pervigilium Veneris, both whici 
poems are master-pieces in their several kinds, 
and I question not, the prose is as excellent in 
its sort, as the Lssay on Homer.” 

Pope, in this instance, is almost inexcusable ; 
as what he sceins to condemn In one place, he 
very much applauds in another. What he says 
in both places, may very easily be reconciied to 
truth; for every thing of Parnell’s, that bas ap- 
peared in prose, is written in a very awkward, 
inelegant manner; but who can defend his can- 
dour and his sincerity ? 

It would be hard, however, to suppose, that 
there was no real friendship between these grea’ 
men, ‘Ihe benevolence of Parnell’s disposi- 
tion remains unimpeached, and Pope, though 
subject to starts of passion and envy, yet neve! 
missed an occasion of being serviceable to him. 
When he had a miscellany to publisa, he ap. 
plied to Parnell for poetical assistance, and the 
latter as implicitly submitted to him for correc- 
tion. Parnell seems to have been one of those 
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posts who take delight in writing. He was one 
of the contributors to the Spectator and Guardian, 
and probably published more than he owned, 
and certainly wrote more than he published. 

As he expected, very reasonably, to.rise to 
high preferment in the church, he applied him- 
self to preaching, and displayed his elocution 
with great applause in the pulpits of London; 
but the queen’s death putting an end to his ex- 
pectations, he abated in his diligence. 

Amidst his expectatations, he had the afflic- 
tion to lose his wife, by whom he had two sons, 
who died young, and a daughter, who was liv- 
ing in 1770. Swift, in his ** Journal to Stella,” 
August 24, 1712, says, “I am heartily sorry 
for poor Mrs. Parnell’s death; she seemed to 
be an excellent good-natured young woman, and 
I believe the poor lad is much afflicted; they 
appeared to live perfectly well together.”’ Lhis 
event is supposed to have made an indelible 
impression on his spirits, and Pope represents 
him as falling, from that time, into intemperance 
of wine. 

He was now to derive every future addition 
to his preferments from his personal interest 
with his private friends. He was warmly re- 
commended by Swift to archbishop King, who 
gave him a prebend in 1713, and the vicarage 
of Finglass, in the diocese of Dublin, worth 
4001]. a year, May 31, 1716. His gratitude is 
beautifully expressed in an encomiastic poem on 
Swifl’s birth-day, 1713. 

‘¢ Such notice from sucha man,” says Dr. John- 
son, ‘‘ inclines me to believe, that the vice of 
which he has been accused was not gross or 
notorious.” 

During the two or three last years of his life, 
he was more fond of company than ever, and 
could scarce bear to be alone. The death of 
his wife was a loss to him, that he was unable 
to support or recover. ‘* From that time,”’ says 
Goldsmith, ** he could never venture to court 
the muse in solitude, where he was sure to find 
the image of her, who first inspired his attempts. 
He began, therefore, to throw himself into 
every company, and to seek from wine, if not 
relief, at least insensibility. Those helps, that 
sorrow first called in for assistance, habit soon 
rendered necessary, and he died before his for- 
tieth ycar, in some measure, a martyr to conju- 
gal fidelity.” 

His end, whatever was the cause, was now 
approaching. He enjoved his preferment little 
more than a year. he whole of his poetical 
existence was not of more than ten years con- 
tinuance. In this short space, he attained a 
share of fame, equal to what most of his con- 
temporaries were a long life in acquiring. He 
died at Chester, on his way to [reland, in July, 
1717,in the 38th year of his age, and was buried 
in Trinity church in that city, without any mo- 
nument to mark the piace of his interment. 

As he died without male issue, his estate de- 
volved to his only nephew, sir John Parnell, 
bart. whose father was younger brother to the 
archdeacon, and one of the justices of the king’s 
bench in Ireland. 

He left many compositions behind him, of 
which Pope selected those which he thought 
best, and published them in one volume 8vo. 
1721, with a dedication to the earl of Oxford. 
A posihumous volume was printed at Dublia, 
in 1758. And both these volumes united, with 
sev-ral additional poems, coilected by Mr. 
Nichols, were printed in the collection of the 
‘« English Poets,” 1779 and 1790. 





Parnell was a man of very great benevolence 
and of very agreeable manners. IS Convers, 
tion is said to have been extremely pleasing, b 
in what its peculiar excellence consisted, is no 
unknown, His connexions were extensive 
and hisfriends numerous and respectable, 4 
was intimately acquainted with Addison, Steele 
and Congreve, and with Pope, Swift, and Ay 
buthnot. Joined by kindred talents, and quali 
ties, he loved, esteemed, and revered his friends 
and was by them loved, esteemed, and revered 
He was respected by the world, as a man of ; 
perior endowments. ‘To talents, learning, ang 
virtue, were joined an ample estate, and co 
siderable preferments in the church. Thougt 
not a very yreat economist, he was by no mean 
so profuse, as to have materially reduced hj 
jortune. Goldsmith says, **he was the mos 
capable man in the world to make the happines 
of those he conversed with, and the least ab] 
to secure his own. He wanted that evennes 
of disposition, which bears disappointment wit 
phlegm, and joy with indifference. He wa 
ever very much elated or depressed, and hij 
whole life spent in agony or rapture. _ But the 
turbulence of these passions cnly affected him 
self, and never those about him ; he knew the 
ridicule of his own character, and very effectu 
ally raised the mirth of his companions, as wel 
at his vexations as at his triumphs. Indeedh 
took care, that his friends should see him to the 
best advantage; for, when he found his fitso 
spleen and uneasiness, which sometimes lasted 
for weeks together, he returned, with ail expe 
dition, to the remote parts of Ireland, and ther 
made outa gloomy kind of satisfaction, in giv 
ing hideous descriptions of the solitude to whick 
he retired, Scarce a bog in his neighbourhoo¢ 
was left without reproach, and scarce a mountai 


reared its head unsun we 
(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE. 


A lady lately instituted a prosecution agains 
a youthful gallant, for seduction: but, on stat 
ing her case, her lawyer did not think she hac 
facts enough to support it. She left him ve 
melancholy ; but, returning next day, with at 
air of triumph, she said, “ Another fuct, sir 
he has seduced me again this morning !” 











POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


bhd Abs cdiicares “| We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US (HE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPE ARE. 


The 75,000 Frenchmen, who were landed 
betwixt Dover and Deal, some time ago, by thé 
editor of a Baltimore paper, seem to be sud 
denly recalled, as we hear nothing of their suc 
cesses. The invasion of England is delayed 
probably ‘on account of the indisposition of the 
first consul, which, however, may, perhaps, de 
more towards the restoration of peace in Eu 
rope, than all the negociations, of which we have 
heard so much of late. Lord Nelson’s nego! 
ations may likewise have some share in acceler 
ating that happy event, especially as the term 
he sent were 





“ Terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home. 


—No true democrats believe in the capture © 





Cairo, once Alexandria, by the Anglo-Turkis 
army. Some have even declared that it 1s 1m 
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yssible, which puts an end to all dispute. 

jhe affairs of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Naples, as well as those of Sardinia, continue 
»be in an unsettled state, under a provisional 
vernment, which renders it probable that all 
hose territories will be formally annexed to 
france, as soon a8 Buonaparte shall be pleased 
pgive Orders to that purpose. The celebrat- 
j Pigot diamond, valued at aprice so immense, 
;0 be above the funds of any individual pur- 
ase’, has been disposed of in London by a lot- 
bv; number 9488 was the fortunate ticket. 

rs. Walker, in one corner of a London ga- 
Htie, Warmly recommends her stomachic wine, 
»warn the habit, and tobe safely used even by 
bse Of warmconstitutions. We have no doubt 
jat the pleasant doctrine of this lady, who, like 
wther Elebe, thus dances about the table, with 
je cup in her hand, will prove very palatable 
yevery thirsty toper. ‘I’o him, all wine is sto- 
whic, and his habit is warmed, whether he vi- 
is Mrs. Walker, or the cellar of ** Spencer 
)j Perkins ;” whether he drinks ** humble port, 

imperial tokay.” 


DOMESTIC OCCURREXCES. 


A letter from a gentleman in North Caro- 

a, to his friend here, asserts, that the people 
fthat state, who are violently attached to Mr. 
kferson, will not believe that he had solicited 
fom Paine to come over, and enlighten our 
vereign people, as the lucubrations of Driscol 
i Cheetham had been found insufficient for 
hat purpose ; and that if they could believe that 
lr, Jefferson had written such a letter, they 
wld renounce their attachment. It is to be 
wed nothing would convince them of this, ex- 
ot Mr. Paine and Mr. Jefferson would write 
ktter to every one of them to that purpose, 
t there are none so blind, as those, who are 
olved not to see. Since the ratification of 
. Dawson’s treaty, the great nation seem to 
giving us proofs of their friendship, by cap- 
fag our ships, and pretending to mistake them 
t English. ‘The scarcity in Great Britain 
ag in a great measure removed, by an ample 
mportation, and the prospect of a pleutiful crop, 
rmerchants and farmers may be disappointed, 
ho are in expectation of high prices. We 
mest now have recourse to France, where we 
ust be content with moderate prices, and with 
ch goods as they will be pleased to allow us 
ipayment for our grain. Now, as French 
gs are allowed to be superior to all others, 
idas the French excel all the world in the ma- 
Wfacture of wooden shoes, which are so much 
ted in this country, We may expect very pro- 
ble returns for our merchandize. Besides, 
i introduction of frogs, as an article of food, 
il enable us to export more pork, beef, and 
Etter, which the citizens of France, though ac- 
iomed to a more deticate diet, would not 
‘dain to use. Our democrats have often 
ited, that we ought either not to trade at all, 
tich is the opinion of Mr. Jefferson in his 
ts, or to trade with none but republicans. It 
‘to be supposed that the next congress, being 
lly democratic, wili pass a law, prohibiting 
Commerce with England, either in the way 
baying debts, or in importing goods, as the 
“oufactures of monarchial countries must be 
“itul to the principles of republicanism, ard 
id to give our citizens an hankering for mo- 


“chy, such asappears in the British faction and | 
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their adherents. Itis presumed that the news- 

papers will regularly notify us ofevery turning of 
the mammothcheese, an object so highly interest- 
ing to all republicans, and it is reverently hoped 
that it will be presented to the president, at the 
next meeting of congress, with the same solem- 
nity, as the French colours were, sone lime ago, 
and that congress will be charmed with the 
cheese, and view it with equal admiration as 
they did the very natural representation of a 
cock, perched on a thunderbolt, and the world 
in fire at the four corners. 


== 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Walker, the celebrated author of the most 
approved treatises on the importantand difficult 
subject of elocution, has just published * ‘he 
leacher’s Assistant in English Composition; 
or Easy Rules for writing Themes, and com- 
posing Exercises, on subjects proper for the Im- 
provement of Youth of both sexes, at School.” 
From the known talents of this scientific and 
sensible writer, and from the paucity and gross 
imperfections of all the books which profess to 
instruct in this useful branch of discipline, it 
must be inferred, that this ** Assistant” will be 
a safe and salutary companion. The London 
booksellers have published a fine edition of 
‘* Lyrical Tales, by M. Robinson.” Many 
of these poems are pretty, and some are divert- 
ing. There is more invention and correctness 
in these verses, than one would be led to expect, 
from the perusal of her earlier poems, Reflec- 
tion, good sense, and the satire of Gifford, all 
conspired, at length, to make this lady heartily 
ashamed of the incongruous metaphors, and 
splendid nonsense of the Della Cruscans. She 
no longer complains that she is 


** An Amaranthine wretch, foredoom’d to know 
The iron agonies of copper woe.” 


At Oxford, at the university press, the 
Rev. T. Owen, of Queen’s College, has pub- 
lished a learned version of ‘* The three books of 
Terentius Varro, concerning Agriculture. The 
practical husbandman would not be greatly bene- 
fited, at the present day, by the experience of a 
Roman farmer; yet the lover of antiquity, and 
the elegant scholar will be gratified by this trans- 
lation. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our “ THEATRICAL KeviEew,” which it was 
intended to commence this week, is unavoid- 
ably postponed. It will appear as soon as pos- 
sible. It will contain a regular journal of all 
the performances which have been represented 
since the commencement of the season, and will 


to render strict justice, and give due praise to 
the managers and the actors. Of those, who, 
by their industry and genius, allure us to par- 
take in a liberal and elegant amusement, it will 
be our pleasure to speak always IN THE TONE OF 
LIBEX ALITY. 

Some account of a new musical publication 
is necessarily deferred. 

The poem of * Chiomara” is the production 
of a youth. He is ambitious of the fame o. 
CuHattTrRton. We discover much to praise 
in the plan and execution of this descriptive 
poem, and exhort the aspiring author to be 
studious of the best models, to cultivate his 





| vein, to write slowly, and revise olten. 


attempt, in the manner we pursued last winter, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Ma. OLpscuoot, 


If you think the following lines worthy a place in your 
paper, you will oblige, by inserting them, 
Your friend and humble servant, 
C. j.. 
CHIOMARAs 


Mars wav’d the faulchion from his scythed car, 
Bellona lash’d the steeds of scathing war, 
The furious Gaul in desultory ranks, 
Rush’d on Rome’s wedged front, and iron ranks; 
Twas but the swelling surge’s sounding 
shock, 
Against the cliffs of an impervious rock. 


The spent and unarm’d savages recoil’d, 
By Rome’s unmov’d and tutor’d valour foil’d ; 
The embattled line march’d on o’er heaps of 
dead, 
The gaunt and swarthy Celto-Scythians fled: 
Yriumphant o’er the fields, grim slaughter 
rides, ° 
lood streams adorn Olympus’ craggy sides. 


The welkin echoes to the victor’s shout; 

The vanquish’d yield to an inglorious rout; . 

The barbed javelins rain a deathful show’r, 

The purpled sabre gluts on blood and gore : 
‘The throes of mangled wretches, and the cries 
Of dying victims, feast the conquerors eyes. 


At length loud blasts the trumpet of recal, 
Slaughter no loager seeks the sa:low Gaul, 
The purple current ceases now to flow, 
The wearied victor seeks the mountain’s brow 
There counts his captives with his bow uu- 
bent, 
And tastes the scanty comforts of a tent. 


’Mongst those whose conquest grac’d the vice 
tor’s arms, | 
Was one full fraught with beauty’s brightest 
charms; 
The prince Ortiogan’s all lovely wife, 
Nobly regardless of her valued life, 
Resolv’d with him to seek the carnag’d field, 
To dart the javelin, and the sword to wield. 


Bespangted greaves upon her ankles shone, 
Her breast encircled by a golden zone; 
Tall was her plume, majestical her air, 
A silken fillet bound her auburn hair, 
Her bosom by a silver cuirass hid, 
Which seem/’d (eclips’d), the whiter breast 
to chide. 


‘Lung from her zone, a studded sword she wore, 
A shield emboss’d with gems, graceful she bore; 
Her charger roll’d his fiery eye-balls round, 
And champ’d, and rear’d, and anxious paw’d | 
the ground: 
Accouter’d thus, she join’d the Gaulish 
troops, 
By love inspir’d, and buoyant with high hopes. 


Gigantic was her soul—but weak her arm, 
Un. qual to the force of war’s alarm: _ . 
Chrown by a vigorous hand, the barbed dart 
Pierce’d ber red-nostrii’d courser to the heart: 
His tb. aced blood the steeled javelin drunk, 
Uhe courser writh’d with anguish, groaun’d, 
and sunk. 


Fair Chiomara sprang from her low seat, 
Cast down her lance, and join’d the conflict’s’: 
heat; 
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Held her bright buckler to her brighter breast, 
Wav’d her tresh swerd, and shook her milk- | 
white crest; 
Her eye illum’d told her intrepid mind, 
Careless of fortune, tho’ to death consign’d. 


A fierce centurion cross’d her on her way, 
And, in rough terms, bade her a prisoner stay: 
Slave! she indignant cried, what dare you ask? 
And struck, with weak essay, to cleave’ his 
casque : 
The temper’d steel repell’d the feeble blow, 
‘Lhe sword fell deedless to the earth below. 


The jewels glitter’d in the soldier’s eyes, 
He stoop’d, and eager seiz’d the wealthy prize; 
O’er his grim features stole a cloudy smile, 
To find such rich reward to greet his toil: 
He sneer’d sarcastic, bade the princess yield, 
But ne’er again to try th’ ensanguin’d field. 


Then he beheld the silver on her breast, 

The gold-tipt feathers of her nodding crest; 

Avarice possess’d him with her dire controul, 

And shard with art the empire of his soul: 
l'rom the tumultuous field his course he bent, 


And led the vanguish’d lady to his tent. 


There as he walk’d, with red and glistening eye, 
He wandered o’er her gorgeous drapery ; 
Dauntless she mov’d—she knew not yet to fear, 
Nor did she fear his dark and prying leer; 
Her gait was measur’d, stately was her mein, 
Her soul unmov’d, heroic, and serene. 


He bade her enter, and with savage smile 
Beheld her heedless run into his toil. 
He clos’d the bull-hide door, and now secure 
He saw his prize within his crafty lure; 
He sternly scowl’d, and with severe request, 
Requir’d the gold-tipt feathers of her crest. 


She gaz’d contemptuous, and in silence gave 
The glittering helmet to the greedy knave; 
He, curious, scan’d the richness of the crest, 
‘Then ask’d the shining corslet from her breast: 
She frown’d indignant, wav’d her snowy 
hand, 
And look’d chaste anger to the rude demand. 


Nay, cried the soldier, think not an angry frown 
Shall cheat, brave dame, the victor of his own. 
He clasp’d the princess, and, with rugged rent, 
Despoil’d her bosom of the ornament. 
Her cheek was lighted with the blush of 
shame, 
Her eye shot sparkling indignation’s flame. 


He turn’d, and viewed it with minute survey, 
Then threw it where the sword and helmet lay ; 
Again he look’d upon her rich attire, 
In quest of more to feed his mean desire: 
Fear in her heart despotic sway had gain’d, 
She trembling stood, and all the woman 
reign’d. 


Hie saw her alabaster bosom bare, 
Save the spare covering of her auburn hair, 
Which her own hand had chastly scatter’d there; 
He stood entrane’d in fix’d and vacant stare! 
Such beauties ne’er before had cross’d his 
sight ; 
‘They thrill’d into his soul unknown delight. 


A dusky glimmering lit his gloomy brow, 

His red eye fix’d upom the mounts oi snow: 

Chaste Chiomara pale and quivering stood, 

Her eye cast down—and chiii’d her royal bloed ; 
led was her courage, and her female might, 
Herself resigu’d to trembling and affright. 
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The unriyall’d show could not his heart inspire 
With the pure zeal of love’s transporting fire ; 
Twas not affection that his soul could move, 
Nor the extatic witcheries of love; 
Twas only lust his tcy heart could warm, 
And lust alone his avarice disarm. 


He threw one brawny arm around her neck, 
And while she shriek’d, and vainly tried to 
check 
The rude assault, he kiss’d the heaving breast, 
While with the other arm, her form he press’d ; 
As from rough winter flies the gentle south, 
So shrunk her bosom from his .unshav’d 
mouth. 


Swooning and wan, she sunk upon the ground, 
Her eye in desperate horror glancing round; 
Mercy ! she cried, oh! cruel spoiler spare ! 
Drive not your hapless captive to despair! 
Demand your ransom—ask a rich reward— 
Ask the wide domain of my affluent lord. 


Titles and honours, wealth and slaves demand, 

Or vassal’d towns, or armies to command; 

But your unlicens’d violence restrain, 

Let not my bléod wash out my virtue’s stain! 
Tears stream’d to aid her as she lowly knelt, 
But pity’s power the spoiler never felt. 


He kneel’d beside her—clasp’d her little waist, 
And swore he’d not forego the rich repast. 
Courage once more suffus’d her ashy face, 
She bravely struggled from his lewd embrace, 
And grasp’d the sword ; and with determin’d 
air 
She cried, know, lawless ruffian, what Idare! 
Ask what you would—take thousands for re- 
ward, 
All shall be render’d by my royal lord ; 
But here I swear, attest it gods above! 
‘That, true to virtue and affiane’d love, 
Should you approach t’ attempt my chastity, 
That instant will I pure unsullied die ! 


The rough centurion in mute wonder gaz’d, 
And as she spoke, listened, half-ris’n, amaz’d; 
Conflicting passions chang’d his sullen brew, 
Now lust usurp’d the sway, and avarice now; 
He saw her limbs with desparate tremor 
shook, 
He saw decision in her every look. 


Listless he rose—desire by avarice chain’d, 
And jealous avarice unrivall’d reign’d ; 
His flame expired, and his temper cold, 
He barter’d all to gain the paltry gold : 
She fix’d again the corslet on her breast, 


Rais’d her moist eyes, and heaven and virtue 
blest. 


Among the many captives of the day, 
Who grac’d, in chains, the mighty victor’s sway, 
Was a young slave of Chiomara’s train: 
Him found and liberated from his chain, 
They sent with speed o’er the wide plains to 
stretch, ) 
And from Ortiogan the ransom fetch. 


Him, and two arm’d companions, to be found 
Where the last rampart lifts its earthy mound, 
With the told treasure and a glimmering lamp, 
When the next night should lull the busy camp; 
‘There to surrender the contracted fee, 
As payment for the lady’s liberty. 


The night was dark—the pattering tempest 
how’?d— 


The lightning vivid flash’d—the thunders 


The anxious captain led the devious course, 


His fair companion follow’d close behind, 
Revolving schemes of vengeance in her ming 


Eager. they fleeted o’er the shelving earth, 

Nor listed to the guard, nor soldier’s mirth; 

They gallop’d by the consul’s lighted tent, 

Where all carous’d in festive merriment: 

With urging haste o’er the low grounds the 
fled. 

Where slept the manes of the moulderin 
dead. 


O’er the deep fosse, and muddy moat the 
pass’d, 

And measur’d quickly the declivious waste. 
At length they joyous saw the trembling light 
Each inward gladden’d at the cheering sight; 
The hoarse centurion made the promis’d cry 


And heard the Gaulish signal in reply. 


The Gauls with shouts of joy their comin 
greet, 
Transported fall, and kiss their princess? feet 
Arise, my subjects, Chiomara cries, 
To vengeance and to bloody action rise ! 
Behold the wretch who basely dar’d to try 
With curs’d attempt your lady’s chastity: 


Yet to augment the foul and black offence, 
He asks our gold in grievous recompense; 
Death, my brave comrades, is his just rewar 
His death alone requites your injur’d lord! 
Fiercely she spoke—vengeance her breast i 
spir’d— 
Her faithful slaves with honest ardour fir’d 


Their sleeping sabres from their scabbarg 
sprang, 
And on the Roman’s iron helmet rang ; 
To the hard earth he fell with heavy clang: 
In vain he struggled, on his knees he rose 
In vain to battle with his stronger foes ; 
They fell’d him to the earth with migh 
blows. 


While yet he groan’d—while still his gash 
bled, 
The gallant princess lopp’d his goary head 
From his hack’d body, and with ireful eye, 
Wrapt it within her splendid drapery; 
Then to her husband o’er the trackless wast 
She and her comrades fled with goading hast 


There, when arriv’d, the mangled head she ca 
At her lord’s feet—the sovereign stood agha: 
And with quick speech and startled look 
sought 
To learn from whence the blood-stain’d he 
she’d brought. 
Twas I,. the towering Chiomara said, 
Depriv’d a lustful ruffian of that head! 


With wicked force the villain tried to gain | 
What I most prize—to taint with hatetul sta 
My spotless honour—but he tried in vain. 
Lucretia yielded—died a death unmeet— 
I, pure, immaculate, my husband greet, 
‘Lhe base betrayer gasping at my feet! 
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Told o’er his wealth, and spurr’d his tardy horse 
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